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On the Cover 


The traditional Christmas Chorus is a pleasant re- 
minder of the approaching season of Peace on Earth, 
Good Will Toward Men. 

The Christmas season is especially significant this year, 
1951 years after the advent of the Great Teacher whose 
coming we celebrate in the Christ Mass. We have just 
concluded the first half of the twentieth century, which 
may go down in history as the half century of greatest 
development in scientific techniques and in the produc- 
tion of tangible wealth. In the same breath we must 
recognize that the first half of the twentieth century may 
stand out as the most tragic half century, so far as the 
achievement of peace and good will among nations is 
concerned. Christian peoples everywhere today look 
forward with hope to the last half of this century as an 
era of peace and good will. Nations are bargaining 
for peace with security. Individuals long for peace with 
good will. The Great Teacher taught that peace is 
within you. We would hope for sufficient maturity to 
realize the import of His teaching as the only solution 
to peace and happiness among individuals and nations. 

Many of the principles of the Christian ethic are appar- 


ent in modern life. We have seen a change in the atti- 


tude of business leadership in this country. The only 
real reason for the continued success of an individual 
or of a business institution is that it renders a needed 
service to others. Bigotry, selfishness and greed may 
prosper for a time, but in the long run the institutions 
that grow and prosper have contributed to a better 
world and to better living for other people and for large 
numbers of people. Business men and nations who rec- 
ognize the integrity of the individual _and. the inherent 
worth of every person are building upon a foundation 
which may bring realization of the Christmas hope. May 
we pause a while to think upon these things. 


4 Merry Christmas to you all 


from your Washington Staff 


Words to Live By 


When there is great emphasis on defense, there must 
also be precise understanding of what is defended. The 
greater the need for unity, the more imperative to recog- 
nize a common objective. 

Military preparedness, on a scale necessitating civilian 
sacrifice, is an outward manifestation of national defense. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, repre- 
senting large and small business, will therefore continue 
to assist to the utmost in the preparedness effort. This 
is the elementary duty of our membership. 

But we realize, as must all thoughtful men. that the 
preparedness effort is not an end in itself. It is merely 
the means to an end. The underlying objective, which 
we seek to keep constantly in mind, is preservation and 
improvement of the American way of life. 

We believe that our willing acceptance of this inherit- 
ance, created by the constant endeavor of our forebears, 
implies and involves an equally personal responsibility 
for us. We must insure that this inheritance is passed 
on, undiminished and if possible improved in value. to 
our own posterity. 

The essence of the American heritage is the condition 
of freedom, which is animated and sustained by the indi- 
vidual love of liberty and sense of justice. 

Both the personal yearning to be free, and the just 
discernment of the same aspiration in others, are gifts 
to every man from his Creator. These qualities are not 
limited by creed or color or economic circumstance. 
They are implanted in all men who possess a moral sense. 
As St. Paul told the Corinthians: “Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is Liberty.” 

This Republic is unique in history because our an- 
cestors, understanding the religious quality of liberty. 
identified our institutions with “the spirit of the Lord.” 
The Declaration of Independence holds it self-evident 
that all men “are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights.” The primary purpose of our 
government is to secure these rights, which we hold in 
common and now endeavor to defend. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
1951 Statement of General Policy. 





38th CONVENTION 


NATIONAL 


and ANNUAL MEETING 
CONSUMER FINANCE ASSOCIATION 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The dates: October 6-7-8-9, 1952 


The hotel has promised us rooms for all those who will 
wish to attend the convention. There will be four days 
for the convention sessions so there will be ample time 
for unhurried business sessions followed by discussion 
periods. The luncheons and annual banquet will be held 


[2] 


in rooms of adequate size so that all may see and hear. 
The Program Committee will soon be starting its plans 
for 1952. 

The hotel will accept reservations NOW. Get yours 
in early. 
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Consumer credit outstanding 
rose to $19.356 million in September. 
The end-of-the-month total was $94 mil 
lion above a month earlier and $27 mil- 
lion above the level of a vear earlier. 


“A great many thoughtful, 
earnest people who can't be accused of 
socialistic-thinking are for controls to 
curb inflation—and the more rigid the 
better. I am not leveling my sights at 
them. But you can’t be around Wash- 
ington very long—as | have been these 
last few discovering 
that a whole host of men in influential 
spots like controls for the sheer sake 
of controls.” 

D. A. Hulcy, President, United 


States Chamber of Commerce. 


months—-without 


If you tie down one of a crab’s 
legs and confront it with sudden death. 
it will jerk free of the leg and scuttle 
away to safety on its remaining seven. 
If you take the same crab, tie down one 
of its legs and put a dish of food just 
out of its reach, it will die of starvation. 

In our constant fight against threaten- 
ing “isms” we are very like the crab. 
We are willing to take vigorous action 
against any foreign nation threatening 
. . but in our daily life 
we docilely let government encroach on 


our security 


our private enterprise system. 
Phil Mann, York Trade Com- 


positor, York Composition Co. 


How do public relations activities 
fit in with the functions of management? 
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Culled from Here 
and There 


One life insurance public relations coun- 
selor, in an address before a group of 
life insurance executives, discussed sev- 
eral areas in which management and 
public relations people have common 
interests. 

“First.” he suggested, 
attribute of judgment. A 
public relations man wants to know 
that his management will not only make 
wise decisions and take sound actions 
in matters of finance, administration, 
organization, and marketing, but also 
that his management will recognize 
which of their and 
have a public relations importance. 

“A second quality is integrity. In- 
tegrity that puts ability to discharge 
obligations ahead of ambition to grow 
fast, to make a quick profit, to push 
one phase of the business at the expense 


“consider the 
competent 


decisions actions 


of another. One reason life insurance 
is such a fertile field for good public 
relations is that it has a high degree of 
management integrity. 

“A third attribute which has special 
significance for the public relations man 
This has special point in life 
insurance, because some of our current 
obligations will not be fully discharged 
for as much as 100 years or more in the 
future. Planning by life insurance com- 
pany management must be long term.” 

Along with these three qualities, he 
explained, modern business must have 
courage in its management make-up. 
It takes courage to do many things re- 
and 


is vision. 


quired of management these days 


public relations can do much to explain 
and win approval for company policies. 
Taken altogether. he concluded, these 
four management qualities play an im 
portant role in shaping the course of 
a company’s public relations program. 
If an active interest and cooperation be 
tween management and its public re 
lations arm is shown in these areas, the 
company will find it far easier to develop 
good relations with its publics. 
Life Insurance and the 
{merican Public 


Among all our precious Constitu 
tional Liberties, I know of none that is 
absolute and unlimited. Freedom of 
speech is subject to the over-riding laws 
of libel and slander. Freedom of as- 
sembly is subject to the laws of trespass. 
Freedom of petition is limited by the 
laws governing lobbying. And so it is 
with Academic Freedom, which is al- 
ways subject--I submit—to something 
that I would call “Academic Integrity” 
and that I would define as the determin 
ation of the consecrated scholar to lay 
aside all personal prejudice, to renounce 
the dictates and pre-conceived conclu 
sions of any ideology. and to search. 
with all the selfless devotion of a Gala 
had, for the precious Grail of Truth. 

Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Cor- 


poration, 


Good character is that quality 
which makes one dependable whether 
being watched or not, which makes one 
truthful when it is to one’s advantage 
to be a little less than truthful, which 
makes one courageous when faced with 
great obstacles, which endows one with 
the firmness of wise self-discipline. 

{rthur S. Adams, Educational 


Record. 





MEETING 
CONNECTICUT 
Bond Hotel, Hartford, November 
20, 1952 
ILLINOIS 
April 1952 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, November 
5-6, 1952 


INDIANA 
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November 29-30, 1952 
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The Economic Situation Today 


By DR. LEO WOLMAN 


Dr. # olman is Professor of Economics 
at Columbia University and a member of 
the Research Staff of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. The fol 
lowing is excerpted from an address 
given at the 37th Convention of NCFA. 


I am to talk about the economic situ 
ation today. I went early in the summer 
to New Jersey where they had a New 
Jersey State Business Men's Conference 
and the subject was pretty much the 
same, though it was worded differently. 
It was called. “The Economic Outlook,” 


and | was one of two speakers in the 


morning. The first speaker was an 
economist for the CIO and we both had 
this same subject. He started out by 
saying that that morning he was not 
going to talk as an economist. You see, 
this is a free country and you can as 
sume any guise you want. He was going 
to talk as a representative of labor and 
he promptly addressed himself to the 
business men in that audience and said 
“The trouble with you all is that you are 
complae ent.” 

He had been down in Washington a 
lot Then he proc eeded to tell them 
why he thought they were complacent 
because they didn’t realize the dangers 
this country faced and the necessity for 
all these controls with which he and 
they and you and everybody else ought. 
by this time, to be perfectly familiar 
He went on and elaborated that idea, 
and, of course, by the time he got 
through, the subject of “The Economix 
Outlook” was pretty well gone, and the 
subject was “The Complacency of the 
American Businessman.” | am_ not 
going to talk about that, but I thought I 
ought to say a word to show you what 
was my frame of mind when I got up. 
| didn't know what | was going to say, 
but the thought occurred to me if some 
body had put the question to me as to 
what the state of mind of American 
businessmen then and now, is today 
| should have said, businessmen in 
America were busy and worried, and 
always, it seemed to me, people who 
are busy and worried could not be 
described as complacent. So that be 
came a bone of contention at that meet 
ing early this summer in New Jersey 

[ think they are busy and worried 
and | think they have plenty to worry 
about, and one of the real problems 
if you want to reduce all these economic 
and political problems to their essence 
is the question of what you have a right 


Where there is 


though narrow area 


to be worried about. 
such a complete 


of things to worry about, you had better 


14) 


begin to pick and choose, otherwise you 
will be lost in this morass; you will be 
worried about the little things and you 
know it is the big things we have to 


attend to in this country. 


Economic Situation Now 


As to the economic situation today, 
you know as much about that as I do 
very little room to speculate about that. 
We had what they called a big boom 
after the outbreak of that incident in 
Korea, which some of us call a war, 
and that was due to a variety of things, 
and due partly to what the government 
did. You see, the government, which 
is always advising everybody to be 
calm, is the most nervous thing we 
have in this country today. and when 
there is ever an opportunity to be jittery 
and to make everybody else jittery and 
cause the country to live in a constant 
state of fear, it is pretty obvious the 
government will take advantage of that 
opportunity. 

There is one big factor in this country 
today. That changed. 
That factor | am going to talk about 
in other connections that will determine 


factor hasn't 


the amount of persistency of business 
activities in this country as far as you 
can see ahead, and it is only a change 
in that factor under 
stances that will change the trend in 
You know what that 
factor is. It is to be found not very 


present circum 
business activity. 


far from here, and it is what you might 
call an impulse to spend money, an 
inclination to spend money on a per 
fectly fantastic scale. Se you will find 
our Congress in Washington making 
being 
don't make 
them fast enough or large enough. and 


appropriations, and sometimes 


criticized because they 


if those appropriations are thrown 
into this economic situation, as they 


are and will be, you are bound to have a 





















































“Break off those icicles, Carter! 
They're depressing!” 


lot of economic activity in this country 
in spite of lulls in certain business due 
to circumstances. That force, in my 
judgment, is so powerful a force that 
it will pick up in places that from time 
to time seem to be in distress. You 
know governments appropriate a lot of 
money and don’t know what to use it 
for. Of course. they outgrow that 
that is not a permanent condition they 
are in—but at first when they come and 
say they need sixty billion dollars, it is 
not clear in their minds just what they 
want it for. We know that. because 
sixty billion dollars even in this country 
is still a wad of money. 

So there is a period between the ap 
propriation of these funds, the making 
of them available, and their spending 
them. 
but I have great confidence in that 


We are in one of those periods, 


single respect, that they will spend the 
money, and they will spend it probably 
at an accelerated rate, so | would not 
regard that as one of the major worries 
of the business men and citizens of this 
country. And the amount of money 
available to spend will in all probability 
increase so far as we can see—increase 
rather than decrease. 
Present Policy 

The only possibility of a change in 
that trend is a change in our policy 
and I believe we have only one policy: 
that is an important thing for us to 
remember. That policy is sometimes 
described as a foreign policy and some 
times described as a domestic policy. 
| don't think there is any difference. | 
think it is foreign and domestic all in 
one. One influences the other, and vice 
versa. So in a degree we are dealing 
with one policy, and unless there is a 
radical change in that policy. | don't 
see immediately ahead of us in the 
visible future any important change in 
economic trends. 

This change in policy I don’t see. 
We live in a period of what is described 
as international tension. But we alse 
live in a period which is the year 1951 
52, and that is a year of another kind 
of tension. That is a year of local. 
Great de 


domestic political tension 


cisions are going to be made in the 


So that in the year °52 
like “51, people are going to behave in 
Washington in such a way as they think 
will win them friends, and it has now 


year °51-'52. 


become the political doctrine in the 
United States that the way to win 
friends is to spend more money. 

I don’t worry about business activity. 
Phat doesn’t mean to say that I believe 
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that this is a good economic period. 1 
don’t. I think it is an evil economic 
period, but when you talk in terms of 
economic activity, that looks pretty good 
ahead so far as one can see today. So 
I can dispose of this business outlook 
right now, and be through with it, and 
come to what I 
about. 


really want to talk 


Inflation 


We have been now for some years in 
a period for which we paved the way. 
and we did it kind of invisibly 
didn’t know what we were doing—that 


people 


is a period of inflation, inflation induced 
by publie policy, encouraged by public 
policy, and fortified by public policy. 
We started with it in the early thirties. 
You remember we devalued and began 
to run deficits, not because we had to, 
When you 


begin to run deficits as a matter of 


but as a matter of policy. 


policy, you are going to get in trouble 
some time. The first seven or eight 
deficits didn’t do the job, but when we 
got in a war as well, and then ran 
deficits, and after the war continued to 
run them because we had got accus- 
tomed to the idea and thought it a 
good one, we put ourselves in an in 
flationary period that has the usual 
inflationary results. 

You hear a great deal about the 
causes of inflation. and the big cause of 
inflation is the budget. 
When the government forks out these 
terrifically vast sums of money, fan- 
tastic sums of money, it creates the in 


government 


flationary situation the results of which 
Individuals and_ busi- 
nesses meet inflation in this very clear 


are inevitable. 


and disturbing manner: the income they 
get, that they work for, or that they re- 
ceive through the ownership of prop- 
erty. is reduced through taxation and 
what is left is worth less to them. That 
is a continuing process in which there 
are, as there are in all the big proc 
esses of that kind. periods of lull, pe 
riods of interruption, and then it re 
That is the kind of thing 
we are living in and are facing. 


sumes again. 


Of course, people who start inflations 
and encourage them always blame some 
body else for it. and they always point 
to the great benefits associated with 
inflation. You know what an inflation- 
ary period is like. There is usually for 
large spaces of time a period of feverish 
activity and a lot of money rolling in 
and rolling out. People like that. They 
don't take thought of the future and 
they don’t look back at the past. They 
have a very jaundiced view of the past. 
They think the past was terrible. That 
is what my students think, not knowing 
anything about it. They don't think 
there was any life in this country until 
now. They attribute everything to all 
You ask 


that was 


these contemporary policies. 
the student today about 1914 
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the dark ages: if it existed in reality. 
there was nothing you should pay any 
attention to; and students today are 
taught in such terms as to wipe out 
this past because there was presumably 
something fundamentally wrong about 
the past. In the past there had not 
yet been discovered this new, potent, 
modern formula of lifting yourself by 
your own bootstraps. 


Earlier Government 


I try this as an intellectual exercise: 
I go to a class and ask them what the 
budget was in 1914. Nobody knows. 
We had a respectable government in 
those days, we ran the country pretty 
well for our own benefit, but also before 
that time we used to absorb a million 
immigrants into this country, get them 
improve their standards of 
People talk about increased 
production. We did better before 1914 
than we did in 1929 to °39. 
know how we ran this country then? 
The federal government had a budget 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
I hate to mention the figure, I hate to 
shock you in a meeting of this kind with 
a figure as insignificant as that. Good 
country all right—three-quarters of a 
billion dollars it took to run it. How 
many people in this country today know 
you can run a country on three-quarters 
of a billion? I will tell you why you 
can’t now. We had a war and spent 
an awful lot of money and then we had 
a postwar period and we did an unheard- 
of thing in that postwar period, which 
we are told we are never going to do 
again. You know what we did? Funda- 
mentally wrong, so I am told 
off the debt. You can imagine what 
kind of public servants we had at that 
time who addressed themselves to re 


placed, 
living. 


Do you 


we paid 


ducing a debt. 


Depression Period 


In 1929 and °30 we had a budget of 
three and a half billion dollars. After 
a war—not so bad, pretty fair financial 
management. Then we had a depres- 
sion, and recovery from a depression, 
and a whole lot of newfangled ideas, 
and reformed the country inside and 
out in order to improve everybody's lot, 
and it was a pretty miserable perform 
ance in the thirties when you take it as 
a whole. And by 1939 we were dedi 
cated to this kind of government finance. 
we were up to nine billion dollars-—no 
wartime policy, we were moving up 
ward. Then we had a war. and the 
budget went up; and then we got into 
another postwar period—didn't believe 
in paying off the debt any more, and 
began to spend at the rate of forty bil- 
You can speak 
about the future going sky high. What 
is seventy billion, eighty billion? It is 
going to be bigger than you think and 


lion dollars a year. 


bigger than you think for more than 
one reason. 


Cause of Inflation 


When you pour that amount of liquid 
funds into an economic system, it is 
going to create activity, and it is going 
to produce all the other things that you 
call inflation. 
taxed and going to have the purchasing 
power, the value of your dollar, decline. 


You are going to get 


And the real cause of it is not going to 
be any of these things that people fool 
around with, including consumer fi 
nance. None of those things have any 
thing to do with it. In my judgment, 
it is going to be this flood of money that 


When you 


look at government spending you can 


will come into the system. 


see how in a period of this kind —it is 
getting to be a lengthy period, coming 
to be twenty years people are getting 
used to it, particularly the spenders, 
and some of the beneficiaries of the 
You can pick items here and 
there that show how this spending per 


spending. 
petuates itself and grows. 


Taxes 


Let me go to the next item: they used 
to say, and the President has said it in 
his messages, if you have an inflationary 
situation of the present kind, the way 
to meet it is to tax. You can’t meet it. 
We are going to be taxed more heavily, 
there isn’t any doubt about it, but you 
are not going to get enough taxes. 

I graduated in 1914, got my Ph.D. 
and then we went through a war. There 
is no connection between those two 
events, but I was an economist and as 
soon as the war opened I was asked to 
sign a round robin which the leading 
economists signed. It seemed logical. 
so I signed it. I don't sign anything 
any more, but that is another matter. 
Do you know what that circular said? 
That circular said the war should be 
financed through taxation else you will 
have inflation. Well, you know what 
has happened a dozen times since that. 
and you can't possibly tax enough to 
keep pace with the people who spend. 

The rates are going to be raised 
every year, as long as we spend like 
this. We used to collect three or four 
billion dollars of income tax; now col 
lect thirty billion, thirty-five billion. A 
government that spends is a government 
that looks constantly for new sources of 
revenue, and it gets them, because this 
country, like every country, is full of 
new sources of revenue. They are going 
to be defeated on something—with 
holding tax on bond interests and divi 
dends. They should be defeated on 
that. you know. It is too blamed much 
bookkeeping for everybody. even with 
accounting and bookkeeping on a scale 
never hefore known. 


Continued on page 16) 





Techniques of Presenting P R Plans 


Mr. Wiesner is executive vice pres 
ident of the New York State Consumer 
Finance {ssociation This address 
was given at the 37th Convention of 


VCFA 


It was suggested that I tell you briefly 
about the program which we have de- 
veloped in the State of New York for 
the purpose of educating outside groups 
of opinion-forming people, such as Ro 
tary, Kiwanis, the Lions Club and the 
like, on the general subject of consumer 
credit, and particularly to explain the 
consumer finance business. 

Perhaps the best way to do that would 
be actually to demonstrate to you our 
presentation as given to these groups 
with the aid of the Vu-Graph machine, 
So please imagine yourselves as attend 
ing a service club meeting in the State 


of New York 
4 Good Life 


I wonder how many of us lately have 
stopped to think of the many benefits 
and advantages that we enjoy through 
living in this country. Yes, in spite of 
high taxes and controls there are many 
blessings for which we can be thankful. 
Just to mention a few, there is the right 
to worship as we please, the freedom to 
work at what we may like best and the 
privilege of voting the way we see fit. 
It is even every man’s privilege to write 
to his local Congressman and tell him 
what he thinks without fear that the 
gestapo will be knocking on his door 
the next day. 
the things for which we can be thankful 


These are just some of 


today 

Another very definite benefit is the 
fact that in this country the average 
person has the opportunity to use con 
sumer credit in his everyday personal 
life. After all, the idea of credit, as 
used by businessmen for the growth and 
prosperity of their business, is not at 
all new but it has been only for the la-t 
25 years or so that this technique © 
credit. as applied to business, has been 
made available to the ordinary citizen 
The result is that 
we have in this country the highest 


in his personal life 


standard of living of any country in 
the world and I think that one of the 
prime moving factors for that high 
standard of living is consumer credit. 
which is the lubricant which greases 
the wheels of production, distribution 
and sales 

Therefore, today I would like to talk 
to you briefly on the subject of consumer 
credit and pay tribute to those who have 


made this marvelous innovation possible 
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By RICHARD O. WIESNER 


In other words, I'd like to give CREDIT 
WHERE CREDIT IS DUE. 

I have said that consumer credit is 
available to the average citizen in his 
everyday personal life. Let me show 
that a little bit more in detail by taking 
this average citizen and seeing how he 
uses various forms of consumer credit. 


Average Citizen 

Let’s follow the career of Mr. Average 
Citizen—-Joe Smith, we will call him. 
Now, Joe becomes of age and some at- 
tractive young lady thinks that he is 
good marriage material. So, naturally, 
Joe gets married. And just as natu 
rally his first job is to furnish a home, 
and in the process he acquires furni 
ture, radio. television, refrigerator and 
all of the things which go to make up 
a home. In a country like Russia, Joe 
could dream of these things, but in this 
country, through the use of consumer 
credit he can actually obtain them. 

And then following Joe’s career, the 
next thing that occurs is that Joe has a 
child and if you think that it’s his wife 
who has the child you need only reflect 
on the multitude of obligations and bills 
which Joe incurs to prove his part in 
the transaction. There is new fur 
niture for the baby, doctor and hospital 
expenses, and last but not necessarily 
All of these ob- 
ligations represent broadened commit- 
ments for our Joe Smith because of his 
new responsibility, and probably in 
these broadened commitments he makes 
use of some form of consumer credit. 


least, diaper service. 


So Joe prospers in his new life, as 
he deserves to, and begins to think of 
realizing something which is the cher- 
ished dream of most of us. In short, 
Joe buys an auto. Now, when you stop 
to think of it, the cost of an automobile 
today is the most expensive single item 
in the family’s budget. apart from the 
cost of buying a home, so Joe Smith, 


p=) 
qeee 


G fez} 


“Thanks for the loan, Fred. IU 
Gach Gt apenas epee” 


like a majority of the people in the 
United States, bought his car on credit. 
And why shouldn't he, when you con 
sider that he is acquiring a capital asset 
in the form of a durable commodity 
which should last for a number of years. 

Now let’s turn for a moment to the 
other part of Joe’s family. Joe's wife 
uses credit too. In the partnership of 
marriage it usually falls on the wife to 
have the job of buying the everyday 
family needs and desires. Therefore. 
Joe’s wife uses credit in her daily life 
for the benefit of the family by opening 
charge accounts, using budget plans 
and the like. 


Cash Credit 


Doubtless, there will be times in Joe's 
life, as there are in every family’s life 
no matter how well ordered. when some 
form of cash credit is needed. In other 
words, Joe, like many of us. 
money to pay bills. When this occurs 
Joe has his choice of where to Zo for 
cash credit according to his needs, de 
sires and convenience, just as he had 
his choice of where to buy his furniture. 
his car and the like. 


needs 


The lending organizations which en 
gage in the business of extending cash 
credit to the Joe Smiths of this country 
are the commercial banks, which on a na 
tion-wide basis do about one half ot all 
of this type of business; the consumer 
finance companies, which do about 25° 
of the cash credit business in the coun 
try: and, where available. the credit 
unions, the industrial banks and indus 
trial loan companies, which together 
take care of the other 25° of cash 
credit business in the country. 

Today I would like to talk in more 
detail about the instalment cash credit 
field and particularly I'd like to explain 
the function and role of consumer fi 
nance companies in this field. 

First, let's reduce our outlook to 
New York State alone because it’s the 
largest industrial state of the country 
and is the one in which we are most in- 
terested. 


Consumer Finance Companies 


Now. what is the role of consumer 
finance companies in New York State? 
Well, last year these companies made 
875,000 loans totaling two hundred and 
fifty million dollars in New York State. 
Another way of putting it would be to 
say that last year consumer finance com 
panies served one out of every six 
families here in New York State by 
making available to them instalment 
cash credit. 
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Just what are these consumer finance 
companies who have played such a large 
part in the credit picture of New York 
State? An accurate definition would 
be that a consumer finance company is 
a lender authorized under the Banking 
Law to lend money in sums not exceed- 
ing $500. These companies were cre- 
ated by and operate under a special 
law known as the New York Small Loan 
Law. This law requires that each com- 
pany must obtain a license before any 
business can be transacted. Loans are 
limited to $500 or less and the statute 
provides for a rate of charge which is 
considered adequate to make possible 
this distinctly retail type of business 
and to encourage the flow of commercial 
capital into this field in sufficient quan- 
tities to make sure that the purpose 
of the statute will be accomplished. 
And lastly, the Banking Department is 
charged with supervision of these com- 
panies and at least once each year con- 
ducts an examination of their affairs. 

Let’s look a little more closely at these 
companies. Consumer finance offices are 
to be found in 100 cities throughout the 
State of New York. They are designed 
for simplicity and efficiency of operation 

designed for one purpose only and 
that is to make loans. In these offices 
loan managers trained especially for 
their jobs last year served more than six 
hundred thousand families, making 
loans the average size of which was only 
ane 


b 


amid. 


Who Borrows? 

You may ask who are the six hun- 
dred thousand families who were served 
last year by consumer finance com- 
panies. Are they marginal families, 
people who are destitute. improvident 
or unable to manage their financial af- 
fairs? Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The fact is they are our neighbors. 
A recent survey by one of the largest 
of these companies reveals that these 
families are the Joe Smiths multiplied 
a thousandfeld. This survey indicated 
that the average age of these borrowers 
was around forty years. Most of them 
are married and have on the average 
More than 
Over 


two children per family. 
one third own their own homes. 
one half own automobiles and a goodly 
number have savings accounts. gov- 
ernment bonds and: carry life insur- 
ance. In short, they are members of 
that great middle class who form the 
bedrock of every community and the 
heart of our nation. 


Reasons for Borrowing 


Why do they borrow? There are only 
two fundamental reasons why anybody 
borrows money. The first is to pay 
what they owe and the second to buy 
what they want. In this connection the 
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chief function of consumer finance com- 
panies has been and is to satisfy the 
first reason for borrowing, that is, to 
pay what they owe. Statistics for these 
companies reveal that more than 50% 
of all loans granted are for the purpose 
of payment of overdue bills, or the con- 
solidation of debt. Thus, in the main, 
loans by consumer finance companies 
represent a shifting or rebudgeting of 
existing indebtedness, not the creation 
of new indebtedness. This is the prin- 
cipal reason why these companies were 
originally created by law and that con- 
tinues to be their chief function. 

Now I didn’t come here today with 
the idea of defending the consumer 
finance industry. I am confident that 
most of you will agree that it serves a 
useful and constructive purpose along 
with the other credit organizations in 
the state—to the end that credit-worthy 
persons should receive credit. 


Community Benefits 


However, there are probably some of 
you here who have never been cus- 
tomers of these companies and per- 
haps never will. There is a further 
benefit and gain to your community 
which might not occur to you unless 
you stop and think about it for a 
moment. I am speaking about the direct 
benefits enjoyed by the businessmen in 
this community as a result of the money 
which has been spent there by customers 
of consumer finance companies. 

Let me illustrate that for a moment. 
According to a study made by our indus- 
try in the city of Albany alone last year 
$1,074,150 was representing 
money obtained from consumer finance 
companies. This money went to various 
businessmen in your 


spent 


merchants and 
community representing the payment of 
overdue bills through loans that came 
from consumer finance companies. 
Again our study reveals that doctors 
and dentists last year received $750,200 
from money obtained from consumer 
finance companies. These customers 
also spent last year $211.420 for home 
furnishings, most of which was doubt- 
less spent in this community. And this 
will be of particular interest to car 
dealers —last year consumer finance 
companies furnished over $179,025 to 
their customers for the purchase of 
cars, mostly used cars. Likewise, these 
customers spent $119,350 for the pur- 
chase of clothing. Therefore, as indi 
cated by these figures, there is both 
a direct benefit to the customer and 
an indirect benefit to the community 
through the activitiy of these companies 
in your community. 

So, giving CREDIT WHERE CREDIT 
IS DUE, a salute to those Joe Smiths, 
multiplied a thousandfold in this and 
every other community in the state and 
country, who have by their 


proven 


actual performance over the years that 
they are credit-worthy. Our own ex- 
periences over the years in making 
largely unsecured loans have proven to 
us that these Joe Smiths are funda- 
mentally honest people who wish to pay 
their just obligations. That important 
factor, in the final analysis, is what 
makes any credit business possible. And 
also credit is due to them because 
through their finding a way to better 
living by the wise and constructive use 
of consumer credit, they are, at the 
same time, making the wheels go round 
in their community and benefiting all of 
those around them. They are the people 
who determine whether our country is to 
be good or bad. whether we are to enjoy 
prosperity or depression. They are the 
ones who make America what it is. 


For the Better 
Economic Life 


Women were not freed from their 
18th century servitude by feminist agi 
tation, but by the invention of the sew- 
ing machine, the washing machine, the 
refrigerator, and the dish washer, to- 
gether with the revolutionary develop- 
ments for handling and distributing 
foodstuffs. 

Peasantry on the farm was not ban- 
ished by reform or edict, but by the 
iron plow, the reaper, and the tractor. 

The 12-hour shift and the 6-day week 
could not have disappeared from the 
scene through laws or social upheaval. 
It was modern machinery, developed 
by research, that made it possible for 
the American workman of 1950 to pro 
duce many times as much goods as the 
workman of 1850. 

Ideas formed in a man’s mind, after 
it has been trained and sharpened by 
education and experience, are the basis 
of successful research. Without the 
creative brain of the scientist, all in 
vestment in research is worthless. 
American scientific laboratories are the 
best equipped in the world. Yet con 
tinued progress will be insured only if 
the rights of the individual to exercise 
freely his initiative are reestablished 
and jealously guarded. 

American research prospered by pro 
viding rewards for success; the inven 
tive genius of the nation was kept alive 
by adding to it what Lincoln called 
“the fuel of incentive.” Further, the 
integrity of American research was kept 
inviolate; the research worker was 
spared the necessity of finding “po- 
litical” conclusions as the goal of his 
investigations. 


Condensed from THE STORY OF RE.- 
SEARCH by E. J. duPont de Nemours & 
Company, and the address of the Com- 
pany’s President, Crawford H. Greenewalt, 


Vay 10, 1951. 
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Consumer Financing in Japan 


By LIEUTENANT JACK G. HIGH 


FRONT ENTRANCE, Just inside is a space about 6 x 6 
ft. with two wooden benches for the customers’ comfort 
while waiting to be taken care of. 


who. 


Jack G. High. 


was recalled to active 


Lieutenant 
until he 
with the 
Finance Corporation in the 
hoga Falls. 


Japan and 


duty 
Army, was with Capital 
Cuva- 
Ohio, office. is now serv- 
to Capital's 


ing in wrote 


President Leon J. Ingram concerning 


consumer financing in 


Japan. His 
letter was so interesting that it was 
reproduced in Capital-Economy News 
with the pictures which he sent along 
with the storv. We were granted per 
mission to reprint the letter and the 
pictures 

‘28 July. 1951 
‘Mr. L. J 
‘Dear Sir 


“I believe the enclosed pictures anc 


Ingram 
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This is the bookkeeping section. The 


gentleman 
Obata, 


standing is Mr. Shigamasa 
general manager. (Note the 
abacus, bottom center) 


PEIPLE'S FINA N 
YOROHAMA BF: 


information may be of interest to 


you, and pass it on for what it is 
worth. 

“I happened upon a loan office, 
here in Japan, and naturally became 
curious as to their method of opera- 
tion. I hired an interpreter and spent 
a few hours in this office, taking pic- 
tures and asking questions. 


“The of the 


sharp contrast to Economy’s policy) 


manager office (in 
is almost never seen by the customer. 
When I asked to see him. | 
very cold reception, but was intro- 
After 


interest was, 


got a 


duced to the assistant manager. 
it was known what my 
vou might say the plush carpet was 


This is the front of the office. 


rolled out. and I was given free run 
of the place. 

“To begin with: the business is 
operated and controlled by the Japa- 
Prior to the last 


war, it was a private enterprise, and 


nese government. 
undoubtedly will be again in the 
future. 

“The maximum loan is one hun- 
(about two hun- 
state 


dred thousand yen 
dred eighty dollars). but they 
that in special business loans. this 
amount may be stretched to one mil- 
lion yen. Evidently this stretching 
process is very rare, as the total out- 


standing of this office is slightly over 
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The actual loan section. 


These people 


are all in the process of completing or 


The cashier's cage. He is the only person 
in the office who actually handles money. 


fourteen million yen (thirty-eight 


thousand dollars), with approxi- 
mately nine hundred accounts. 

‘As to collateral, it must be a mone- 
tary guarantee. Chattels are not used 
as security. A borrower must have 
enough friends to sign with him, who 
have cash enough to back up the loan. 
There is very little. if any. risk in- 
volved as far as the lending agency 
> concerned. 

“They also have a plan which is, in 
a small part, comparable to a G. I. 
loan. By this I mean that ex-service- 
men are given a lower rate of interest 
(9°. ), but must still have the same 


restrictions as to security. The nor- 


This is the assistant manager 


secretary. 
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mal rate of interest is 12 per cent per 
annum. 

“The normal time allowed for re- 
payment is three years, except for 
ex-servicemen and repatriates. who 
are allowed five vears. 

“This office is the main branch. and 
There 


are no machines of any kind. and all 


has twenty-eight employees. 


work is done by hand. The exception 


to this is the ever present abacus, on 


which all figuring is done in Japan. 


“The atmosphere of the office is far 


and his 


1g application for a loan. 


from encouraging, and is very dark, 
crowded, and cluttered up. 

“IT am enclosing a leaflet distrib- 
uted by the Company. along with the 
translation. Also a few photographs. 
which I trust will give you some idea 
of the office itself. I have written 
on the reverse side of each. in an 
effort to clarify them. 

Sincerely yours. 
Jack G. High, 


First Lieutenant Infantry” 


A part of the file section. 





Wage and Salary Stabilization 


Outline by J. E. NEWTON 


Wr. Newton is counsel for Local Loan 
Company of Chicago. 


This outline covers companies which 
had no system of formal written salary 
rate ranges in effect on January 25, 
1951, but who granted pay increases on 
the personal or random rate method. 
References are made to the pertinent 
regulations. These regulations may be 
procured from the nearest office of the 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR and 


should be studied. 


Merit or Length of Service 
Increases 

(Wage Reg. 5 and Salary Reg. 3) 

No approval or reports necessary if 
limited as follows: 

1. Total amount of such increases to 
be granted this year to employees in a 
group not to exceed percentage granted 
in 1950, or six percent at employer's 
option. 

Here is how it works: 

Jones Loan Co. had an average of 26 
employees during the year 1950 below 
the grade of Executive (use wage and 
hour definitions). It must select the 
payroll period when total employment 
was nearest the average. It selects the 
semi-monthly payroll due on October 
15, 1950. because on that date it ac 
tually had 26 employees. 

The straight time rates on that date 
(excluding overtime, employer paid in 
surance and pension funds) amounted 

200.00 per month (26 employees 
with an average rate of $200.00 per 
month equals $5,200.00). 

Total increases for the year 1950 for 
merit or length of service figured on a 
monthly basis, were $520.00, or 10% 
of the monthly payroll. Since this is 
greater than the six per cent option, 
Jones elects to take its past practice. 

Jones applies this ten per cent to its 
January 15, 1951, payroll which is then 
$5,500.00 and it then has a merit pool 
of $550.00 out of which increases may 
be granted. This is a fluctuating pool. 

On July 15, 
grant some additional merit increases. 
It takes the straight time pay on the 
15th of each month of 1951 and averages 
it by the seven months which have 
elapsed. Total straight time then 
figures $5.800.00 per month. The merit 
pool thus increases to $580.00. 


1951, Jones decides to 


All merit increases counted against 

g 
pool even though employee quits or is 
fired, except increases to trainees, part 
time employees, etc. 


2. Maximum increases to any one em 


ployee net to exceed 10°. Employee 


[ 10} 


at top of group limited to 5%. No em- 
ployee to be raised to a rate in excess 
of such top employee. 

Here is how it works: 


Smith, the Assistant Manager of Jones 
Loan Co., draws $300.00 per month and 
is the top paid employee below the 
grade of manager. He is limited to a 
$15.00 per month (5%) merit increase. 
Rowe is the collection manager and 
draws $295.00 per month. He would 
be entitled to a 10% increase, or $29.50. 
This would give him a total salary of 
$324.50, which would be in excess of 
the $315.00 paid to Smith. He is, there- 
fore, limited to the $315.00. 


3. Special rule for executive class 
(managers and above): The total of all 
merit increases granted to this class 
shall not exceed 6% of the total of their 
base salary during the year, and the 
maximum increase granted to any one 
employee shall not exceed 10°. 


Promotion Increases 
(Wage Reg. 5 and Salary Reg. 3) 


(ny increase given to a person within 
45 days (or 90 days in the case of 
executives) after a promotion shall be 
deemed a promotion increase and shall 
not be chargeable against the merit or 
pool. The increase 
must correspond to the ability, experi- 
ence and training of the employee pro- 
moted and must be in line with pay 
practices of the employer. 

Example: Smith who was assistant 
manager is now promoted to manager. 
The increase he receives should be in 
line with the past practice of the em- 
ployer and will not be chargeable 
against the merit pool. This puts Smith 
in the executive class, and makes Rowe 
(in example above) the top paid em- 
ployee in group below the grade of 
executive. Smith’s salary should not 
be in excess of the salary of other man- 
ager having the most nearly comparable 
duties and responsibilities. 


length-of-service 


Auxiliary Pay Practices 
(Wage Reg. 5 and Salary Reg. 3) 


1. Overtime rates, vacation allow- 
ances, welfare plans, etc., in effect on 
January 25, 1951, are allowed. 

2. Benefits from insurance or wel- 
fare plans which shall accrue to an in- 
dividual as a result of change in his 
classification may be adjusted in amount 
if in accordance with a plan in effect 
on January 25, 1951. 


New Employees 


(Wage Reg. 5 and Salary Reg. 3) 


Increases given to new employees 
within 30 days (120 days in the case 
of executives) shall not be deemed 
merit or length-of-service increases and 
shall not be chargeable against the pool. 
Salary not to be in excess of that paid 
to employee having the most nearly 
comparable duties and responsibilities. 


Cost-of-Living Increases 
(Wage Reg. 6 and Salary Reg. 1, 
Sec. 8) 


In addition to all other types of in- 
creases, cost-of-living increases may be 
granted in the amount of 10% subject 
to the following conditions: 


1. The 10% is computed on the 
straight time salaries of the employees 
in the various groups, for the payroll 
period on January 15, 1950 (or the 
first payroll period thereafter), and 
any cost-of-living increases granted 
since that date are chargeable against 
this pool. 


Here’s how it works: 


On January 15, 1950, Jones Loan Co. 
had 25 employees below the grade of 
executive. The average pay was $200.00 
per month. 10% of $200.00 equals 
$20.00. Jones now has 30 employees 
30 x $20.00 equals $600.00. Jones 
granted no cost-of-living increases dur- 
ing 1950, so the entire $600.00 is avail- 
able as a cost-of-living pool. 

2. No formula is provided in Regu- 
lations for determination of what 1950 
raises should properly be classified as 
cost-of-living as distinguished from 
merit or length of service. Employers 
should be ready to defend their deci- 
sions in this regard as they affect the 
size of the merit pool and the cost-of 
living pool. 

3. The pool may be divided in any 
manner. 

Example: A gets a $30.00 per month 
increase; B gets $10.00 and C gets 
nothing. 

4. Fringe benefits: Vacations, pen 
sions, insurance plans, granted in the 
year 195] are pro-rated and counted 
against the pool. 

Example: All 30 employees of Jones 
Loan Co. get an extra week’s vacation 
during 1951, which is the equivalent 
of an extra week’s salary. The pro- 
rated value of this vacation to each 
employee averages $5.00 per month. 
30 x $5.00 equals $150.00. This amount 
is chargeable against the cost-of-living 
pool. 

5. Reports of any cost-of-living in- 
creases must be made within 10 days 

(Continued on page 15) 
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WENTY Years Ago in the News| 


Personal Finance News, December 1931 
National Officers, 1931-1932: 


President, L. K. Osborne; Vice President, W. G. 
Wood; Executive Vice President, W. Frank Persons; 
Treasurer, T. J. Harrison; Secretary, Edgar F. Fowler 


Whatever the purpose that brings a prospective customer into 
our offices, it is very close to his or her heart. Whether the loan can be 
granted or not, certainly the applicant should be so received and so 
treated that he will carry away with him the impression that we are a 
friendly, human organization, anxious to serve and help him solve his 
problem. 
in the other fellow’s position,” but that is the attitude we should strive 
to have our employees adopt, both in dealing with prospective borrowers 
and with customers already on our books. 


It’s an old and somewhat trite expression to say: “Put yourself 


We should remember that our only contact with our customers is 
through our employees. 
over to our customers—the only way we can help sell them and keep 
them sold on our business and our organization, is through our managers 
and their assistants. In this respect only are we limited, which only 
makes it all the more important that we should constantly strive to 


The only way we can get our ideas of service 


inculcate in our employees more interest, more enthusiasm, more loyalty, 


more pride, in their work. 
—Irvin Westey, Chicago, Illinois. 


WH TO Oey 


Nowhere abroad has consumer credit achieved development which is 
of exemplary value to American businessmen interested in the subject. 
It would seem that foreign countries have recognized the value of con- 
sumer credit facilities in maintaining balance between production and 
consumption and have introduced them in so far as local conditions 
would permit. But the scale of production and consumption sustained 
by American standards is so far in advance of anything abroad that no 
useful comparisons are possible. The consumer credit of America is 
really a pioneering economic development whose business record thus far 
It would seem, however, that its future must depend 
on a rational control which always assures wholesome relation between 


is one of success. 


personal credit and personal income. 


—SaMuEL W. BELL. 


WT OS 


The Financial Advertisers’ Association is planning a countrywide edu- 
cational campaign to create a more accurate understanding én the part 
of the public of the operations of banks and the banking system, accord- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce. 

A financial authority, addressing the association at its last conven- 
tion, pointed out that the present “is particularly a time for good will 
and institutional publicity, not only for individual institutions, but for 
banking groups and associations, in which, through paid space and 
public utterance, the essentials about the banking business are established 
in the public understanding.” 
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Personalities 


John L. Mentz, President of Work 
ers Finance Company of Newark, New 
another newcomer to the 
Board of Directors of the National As 
He was elected at the An 
nual Meeting on September 29, 1951. 


Jersey. Is 
sociation. 


Mr. Mentz was born in Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania, and attended the Phila 
delphia public schools and graduated 
from Temple there. He 
started in the consumer finance busi 
ness with W. A. Zumpfe in his Phila 
delphia office in 1926. 
subsequently sold to Domestic Finance 
and Beneficial 

Corporation and = Mr. 
through 
During 
period of service with Beneficial Mr 
Mentz was loan manager, field super 
visor and division sales manager. 

In January of 1944, Mr. Mentz went 
into business for himself and now has 
two offices, one at Newark and another 
at Teaneck, New Jersey. 


University 


This office was 
Corporation again to 
Management 
Mentz retained his 
these changes in ownership. 


position 


Mr. Mentz is a Mason, a Shriner and 
at the present time is the Deputy Dis 
trict Governor of Lions International. 
He takes an interest in 
affairs in his community. 

Golf is Mr. Mentz’s chief hobby and 
he is a member of the Country Clab of 
Maplewood where he lives with his wife. 
Margaret, and his son, J. Roger Mentz. 


active civic 


Leadership involves remembering 
mistakes, an analysis of today’s 
achievements, and a_ well-grounded 
imagination in visualizing the problems 
of the future. 


Stanley C. 


past 


{llyn, Forbes. 
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State Association Activities 





Arizona 


rhe annual convention of the Arizona 
Association of Small Loan Companies 
was held October 26-27, 1951, in the 
Westward Ho Hotel in Phoeniz, Arizona. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held Friday evening, followed by 
the business meeting of the full mem 
bership Saturday morning. Reports of 
all committees were heard and approved 
Budget and other items for the coming 
year were discussed and approved. 
Election of the Board of Directors was 
held. The 1950-1951 directors were re 
elected unanimously. They are: Keith 
Byland, Beulah Clark, Herman Demund, 
Loren Hunzeker, John Hurd, George 
Nickel, Jay Stuckey, Harold Tenenbom, 
and Walter A. Williams. 

Following this, officers for the com 
ing year were elected: Keith Byland, 


Walter A. Williams, vice 


president; Loren Hunzeker, secretary: 


president; 


Ted Brizius, treasurer. 

The luncheon which followed was at 
tended by two hundred guests. of whom 
over half were prominent government 
officials, business men, labor leaders, 
educators, social workers and legislators. 
Managers and staff members comprised 
the balance. The welcome address was 
made by Governor Howard Pyle. who 
then presented a ten-gallon Stetson hat 
to the guest speaker—-M. L. 
President of N.C.F.A Mr 


a native of Arizona, gave a very inter 


Goeglein, 


Goegle in, 


esting and well received talk entitled 
‘Employee Relationship Now and 
Later.” Listing them as the most im 
portant asset, whether it be stockholders. 
customers or the general public, Mi 
Goeglein warned employers they will 
face a labor shortage through the next 
two or three years and it will be well 
to keep their staffs happy 

Let your people know that your busi 
ness is one in which they can reap 
benefits in the future, he advised. Keep 
your employees adv ised ot every dec Ision 


your company makes that will affect 
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them. Why keep this important in- 
formation from them? Why let them 
get it second hand with slight embellish 
ments? They will find out anyway. 

He said with little expense of time 
or money, top management can do one 
very important thing. It can go out 
in the field and really get acquainted 
with the personnel. The results will 
well repay the trouble, he predicted. 
Guests of the association were Mrs. M. 
L. Goeglein, Mr. Goeglein’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Goeglein. long-time 
(Arizona residents, and Mrs. M. L. Goeg 
lein’s mother, Mrs. D. A. Rimer. 

After a recess the membership heard 
an instructive address by J. Miller Red- 
field, executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Loan and Finance Association, 
outlining some of the pitfalls in public 
relations as they apply to consumer fi- 
nance companies. 

The convention was concluded by a 
dinner and dance for members in the 
ballroom of the Westward Ho Hotel. 
More than two hundred enjoyed the fes- 
tivities. 

Both members and guests all agreed 
that this was the biggest and finest con- 
vention yet held by the Arizona Asso- 
ciation. 


Illinois 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Consumer Finance Association which 
was held on October 31, at the Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, was con 
sidered to be one of the best meetings 
ever held by the association. 

Chairman T. D. Griffin called the 
meeting of the Board of Directors to 
order at 4 P. M. on October 30. All 
directors were in attendance or were 
Matters of interest and 
concern to the industry came before 


represented. 


the meeting as well as reports of the 
offic ers. The Board voted to hold a 
regional meeting in Effingham. Illinois, 
next January. Committees were ap- 
pointed to select the place downstate 
for the association’s semi-annual meet 
ing next April and for the selection of 
a hotel for the annual meeting which 
will be held early in November. 1952, 
in Chicago. 

One hundred eighty-six members of 
the two hundred six who attended sent 
in their advance registrations and we 
wish to thank them for their coopera 
tion. The advance registration was 
handled very ably by Mr. Cronin’s sec 
retary and Mr. Snite’s secretary. 

Many favorable remarks were heard 
from those who attended the breakfast 


on October 31st. One hundred and one 
members enjoyed the delectable menu 
that was served. 

With a few words of welcome, Presi 
dent B. 


opened the morning session on October 


Haddon Davenport formally 
3lst. The speakers on the panel were 
Paul M. Shore, personnel director of 
Household Finance Corporation, Sarah 
Gauer of Aetna Finance Company, and 
Joseph E. 
Loan Company. 


Newton, counsel for Local 
Each speaker was in 
teresting and informative and much was 
gained by those who heard them. 

The luncheon was well attended. Sev 
eral bankers were on hand as well as 
Supervisor James J. Walsh and mem- 
bers of his staff. A stirring and highly 
interesting address on “Propaganda in 
American Education” was delivered by 
Frank L. Hughes of the Chicago Trib- 
une. T. D. Griffin was toastmastet 
and introduced those at the speakers 
table as well as the distinguished guests. 
On behalf of the association he pre 
retiring President 
with a beautiful onyx desk set. 


sented Davenport 


The afternoon session opened at 3 
P. M. when President Davenport called 
to order the business meeting of the 
Secretary A. P. Snite read 
eight applications for membership and 


association. 


they were unanimously elected to mem 
bership. The treasurer. J. A. 
reported all bills paid. 

T. D. Griffin, chairman of the Board 
of Directors, reported on several mat 


Breen. 


ters of concern and interest to the mem- 
bership. He called attention to the 
new tax bill, wage and hour litigation, 
and to the publication of a new booklet 
on the consumer finance business in Il 
linois by the association. 

James H. Cronin, executive vice pres 
ident and counsel, told about the work 
of his office in connection with the as 
sociation and of matters germane to the 
business of the lenders. 

Following the reports by the various 
officers of the association. the election 
of the Board of Directors took place. 
The following were elected directors 
for the ensuing year: Donald L. Barnes. 
John A. Breen. Thomas E. 
\. T. Coyle, B. Haddon Davenport. 
Dwight Freidrich, B. E. Henderson, B. J. 
Lenihan. I. H. Levy, Richard E. Meier. 
John T. Monahan, R. C. Oxenham, David 
A. Rubin, Albert P. Snite. R. R. Tyson, 
Arthur H. Werner. E. F. Wonderlic. 
Clarence C. Wyckoff and T. D. Griffin. 
The Board elected the fol 
lowing officers for 
President. R. C. Oxenham, Chicago: 
vice president. R. R. Tyson. East St. 
secretary A. P. Snite. Chicago: 
\. Breen. Chicago. 
H. Cronin was reappointed executive 


Courtney, 


chairman. 
the ensuing year: 


Louis: 
treasurer, J. James 
vice president and general counse 

“Experi 
ences in the Bankruptey Court” was 


An interesting address on 
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discussed by Archie Cohen, editor of 
the “Referee’s Journal,” published by 
the National Association of Referees in 
Bankruptcy. Judge Cohen told many 
interesting things about the Bankruptcy 
Court 

The Fellowship Hour from 5 to 6 
P. M. brought an interesting and event 
ful day to a close and those in attend 
ance were brought closer together in 
their friendship and mutual understand 


Michigan 


Left to Right: LaVerne Ridout, Elmer 
Hartwig, John E. Ryan, and Eugene 
E. McDonald. 


Despite an unseasonable snow storm 
which made travel in any form nearly 
impossible, the membership of the Mich 
igan Consumer Finance Association 
turned out in near-record numbers for 
their association's 35th Annual Con- 
vention held at the Statler Hotel in 
Detroit on November 7th and 8th. 

One hundred and fifty-eight members 
registered for the general sessions, with 
119 additional persons from within and 
outside the industry attending the An 
nual Banquet. 

Highlighting the 
was the special tribute paid to John 


banquet program 
E. Ryan, former president of the Prov 
ident Loan and Savings Society of De 
troit. As one of the original six men 
who founded the association on July 7th. 
1916. and as a 
through the years, has devoted a great 


person who, down 
deal of time and effort to promoting 
the best interests of the consumer fi 
nance business, the tribute was greatly 
deserved. 

Elmer E. Hartwig of Royal Oak, as a 
past president and as a member of the 
Board of Directors, presented Mr. Ryan 
with a resolution and a wift expressing 
the -incere apprec iation of the associa 
years of 


tions membership for his 


leadership and guidance which have 
helped the consumer finance business 
in Michigan to attain the public accept 
ance and support that it now enjoys. 
In accepting the resolution, Mr. Ryan 
reminded the younger people that our 
tremendously 


business had advanced 


during the years of his association with 
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it but that there still remained much 
to be done and that they had its future 
directly in their hands. 

Following the introduction of guests, 
E. E. McDonald, the out-going presi- 
dent. introduced the following new offi- 
cers for 1952: Myrn Smith, Plymouth, 
secretary; Earl Ganschow, Saginaw, 
treasurer: Berkeley Voss, Pontiac, vice 
president and LaVern Ridout, Lincoln 
Park. president. Mr. Ridout, in ac- 
cepting the gavel from Mr. McDonald, 
saluted those presidents who have served 
the association in the past, expressed his 
appreciation of the confidence placed 
in him and pledged himself to do his 
best to carry on where they had left 
off. 

Dr. Tennyson Guyer, of Findlay, 
Ohio, certainly lived up to reputation 
as a rapid-fire speaker who is a sales 
man for the American way of life. 
He truly climaxed what many in at 
tendance spoke of as one of the finest 
programs in the history of the associa 
tion. 

With President McDonald presiding. 
the convention got off to a flying start 
at the Wednesday noon luncheon with 
the Honorable Louis C. Miriani, presi 
dent of the Detroit Common Council. 
welcoming the group to Detroit. This 
was followed by a keynote address by 
William J. executive vice 
president of the National Foundation 
Credit. Ine. entitled 

Little Families of 
Mr. Cheyney spoke “off-the- 
cuff” and to the point that our future 


Cheyney. 


for Consumer 
“Mobilizing — the 
America.” 


rests with our customers and that they 
are the ones that should be sold on the 
part that consumer credit plays in their 
daily lives. Further, Mr. Cheyney made 
a plea for more accurate figures on con 
sumer credit by federal agencies, and a 
realization that inflation is not caused by 
consumer credit. 

“Customer Mortality” was the subject 
of the interesting paper presented by 
Dr. M. R. Neifeld. vice president of 
Beneficial Management Corporation, im- 
mediately following the luncheon. 

At the annual membership meeting, 
President McDonald, A. P. MeVicar. as 
treasurer, and Norman Snyder, as chair 
man of the Public Relations Committee. 
presented their annual reports and 
brought the membership up to date on 
association activities. The following 
members were elected to membership on 
the Board of Directors for 1952: H. A. 
Andersen, Muskegon: W. D. Brewer. 
Detroit; N. Buckner, Pontiac; J. M. 
Farrell, Berkley: E. F. Ganschow, Sag- 
inaw: W. A. Gerard, St. Louis; J. R. 
Gwinn, Lansing: J. J. Hanes, Lansing; 
E. E. Hartwig. Royal Oak; H. Haugan, 
Chicago: E. McDonald, Grand 
Rapids: R. C. Meyers, Grand Rapids; 
L. V. Ridout, Lincoln Park; J. C. 
Allen, Howell; M. R. Smith, Plymouth; 


Group at NCFA Advertising Exhibit. 


R. S. Taggard, Jackson; and Berkeley 
Voss, Pontiac. 

Dr. Emil Leffler, Dean, Albion Col 
lege, presided at one of the most inter 
esting sessions of the convention. This 
was a discussion of the subject, “Are 
Small Restrictive?” 
Panel members presenting their views 
were Herbert Buckner of Pontiac, Edgar 
T. Higgins of Newark, New Jersey, and 
Paul Hancock of Indianapolis. Their 
provocative 


Loan Laws Too 


presentations were highly 
and there was general agreement that 
some changes in the small loan statute 
were desirable if they could be made 
without conflicting with the best inter 
ests of the business as it is operated 
today. 

At the Thursday luncheon, the mem 
bership was treated to the unusual, both 
as to speaker and subject. Dr. William 
A. Paton, School of Business Adminis 
tration, Michigan, pre 
sented in his address, “Shirtsleeve Eco 


University of 
nomics,” a down-to-earth picture of our 
country’s economic situation as it is 
today in a manner that was entirely 
serious, but with a brand of humor that 
held the close attention of his audience 
throughout. 

A Collection Activities Panel, with 
Milton Borgeson of Berkley presiding 


OPENING A 
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and with Carl Metz of Pontiac, lra Fess 
ler of Toledo, and Attorney Frank Cas 
well of Detroit, as the panel speakers, 
concluded the convention program. 
Each of these speakers contributed their 
share to a subject that always is high 
on the list of basic operating prob- 
lems for our membership. The dis 
which followed their formal 
presentations was indicative of this in- 


cussion 


terest. 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Association of Small 
Loan Companies held its Thirteenth 
Annual Convention at the Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on Oc- 
tober 24. 

Following the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, members and guests at the 
luncheon were privileged to hear an 
outstanding address by State Senator 
Fay George Child of Maynard. Minne 
sota. Senator Child is a newspaper man 
From 1942 to 1947, he 
to Congress- 


by profession. 
was executive secretary 
man Harold C. Hagen in Washington, 
D. C. He spoke on “The Rising Tide 
of Radical Thought in America.” Over 
the past two years, he has carried on a 
one man crusade against the rise of 
socialism in America, having made over 
200 talks before various groups on the 
subject. 

Senator Child said the best way to 
fight the radical trend in America is to 
fight the radicals and planners who are 
perpetuating it. “Socialism is not in 
evitable,” said the Senator, “but we are 
being pushed down the road toward 
socialism by a small group of planners, 
propagandists and spenders, who are 
determined by devious means — to 
change our free society into a planned 
economy 

With a long continued policy of deficit 
spending, he said the bureaucrats are 
following the doctrine of Karl Marx that 
the best way to socialize a capitalistic 
economy is to tax and tax, until only the 
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government has enough money and 
resources left to engage in business, 
industry and other enterprises. 

Although we are traveling the road 
toward socialism, Senator Child declared 
that it is not too late to turn back. He 
gave pieces of background information 
on particular planners, propagandists 
and spenders who were responsible for 
this trend of radical thought in the 
nation and in Minnesota. Putting this 
factual information together like pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle, Senator Child urged 
us to better recognize the enemies of 
free enterprise and to do something 
about the situation. 

The splendid talk given by Senator 
Child was followed by questions from 
the floor and all present were inspired 
by his stimulating message. 

At the general business meeting which 
followed the luncheon session, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Charles 
B. Brickell, E. B. Delaney, Edward 
Fiterman, Ralph R. Kriesel, Barney J. 
Lenihan, R. V. O'Rourke, B. J. Rech- 
tiene, Edward C. Ryan, Edward J. 
Scanlan, Carl Stein and Arthur H. 
Werner. 

Thomas D. Griffin, executive vice pres 
ident, Local Loan Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, addressed the members on the 
subject “Your Affairs in Washington.” 
Mr. Griffin is recognized as one of the 
best-informed and most active cham- 
pions of consumer credit in the nation. 
His report on the status of our affairs 
in Washington brought us to date on 
what has been done and what is being 
done to get fair and proper recognition 
of our business and our problems. His 
presence and his message as always 
were most sincerely appreciated. 

Officers of the association re-elected 
at the session were E. B. Delaney, pres- 
ident: A. H. Werner, vice president; 
Edward J. Scanlan, treasurer; and B. J. 
Rechtiene, secretary. 

Herbert J. Dower, former Small Loan 
Supervisor for the State of Minnesota, 
serves as executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation with offices at 511 Wilmac Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

The movie “Credit-—Man’s Confidence 
in Man,” produced for Dun and Brad 
street, was shown to members immedi- 
ately after the business session. 

Over 160 members and guests enjoyed 
a cocktail hour and the banquet served 
in the Gold Room of the Hotel Radis- 
son. With President-Elect Delaney as 
toastmaster, all present thoroughly en- 
joyed a brief address of welcome by 
Honorable Eric G. Hoyer, Mayor of 
Minneapolis, and general remarks by 
Arthur W. Hoese, Commissioner of 
Banks and Jay R. Nims, Small Loan 
Supervisor, Banking Division, State of 
Minnesota. 

The veteran sports writer and an- 
nouncer, Halsey Hall of the Minneapolis 


Tribune, entertained the banquet gath 
ering by relating a wide variety of 
amusing and humorous incidents in the 
sports field. 

Guests, in addition to officials of the 
State Banking Department, included 
representatives of labor, industry, bank- 
ing, judicial, social service, public serv 
ice and other related fields. 

The Thirteenth Annual Convention in 
Minnesota was acclaimed in superlatives 
as a fine combination of business, edu- 
cation, good fellowship and entertain- 
ment. We are deeply grateful to our 
program chairman, A. R. ‘Shorty) 
Barrett of Minneapolis, for his smooth 
and efficient planning and handling of 
another successful meeting. 


New Jersey 


Harry P. Gatter and Charles H. Watts. 


The Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Consumer Finance Association, 
held at the Essex House in Newark, on 
October 25, featured the award of a 
testimonial placque to Harry P. Gatter, 
president of Public Finance Service, on 
the oceasion of the 25th Anniversary of 
the founding of his firm. A special 
program distributed to the 
guests reviewed Mr. Gatter’s business 


souvenir 


career and his outstanding record of 
citizenship in the city of Philadelphia. 
The placque was presented to Mr. Gat- 
ter by Charles H. Watts, chairman of 
the Board of Beneficial Management 
Corporation and president of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 

Warrent N. Gaffney, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, was the guest 
speaker to more than 500 members of 
the industry and their friends. Mr. Gaff- 
ney predicted that when the defense 
program gets into high gear limitations 
and allocations on strategic materials 
and manpower will force drastic changes 
in our economy. 

Toastmaster John Mentz, the outgoing 
president of the Association, introduced 
the following new officers: Michael L. 
Ross, president; John E. Pitcher, vice 
president; John P. Bramer, secretary, 
and George W. Brown, treasurer. 

At the afternoon luncheon, Bill Heth 
erington, noted New Jersey newspaper 
spoke on 


and television personality. 
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“Affairs in Egypt.” The banquet was 
concluded by entertainment and danc- 
ing. 


T . 7 7. 
West Virginia 

The annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Association of Small Loan Com- 
panies was held at the Frederick Hotel 
in Huntington, West Virginia on Oc- 
tober 24 and 25. 

All incumbent officers were reelected 
for another one year term. The officers 
are M. W. Powers of Beckley, president; 
A. R. Rylander of Fairmont, vice presi- 
dent; M. S. Wickline of Charleston, sec- 
retary, and Louis Cohen of Huntington, 
treasurer. 

Attending the morning's business ses- 
sions was John H. Hoffman, state bank- 
ing commissioner. Business completed 
included the nomination and election of 
officers, reports of standing committees, 
reports of special committees, and re- 
ports of officers, made by Mr. Powers 
and Mr. Wickline. 

A panel discussion titled “Building 
Your Business in a Regulated Econ- 
omy,” followed, with Myron B. Hymes 
of Buckhannon, the moderator. Speak- 
ers on the panel and their subjects 
were: George M. Williams, Beneficial 
Management Corporation, “Streamlin- 
ing Operations”; Harry W. 
Capital Finance Corporation, “Business 
Promotion and Advertising”; Edward P. 
Kessler, Aetna Finance 
“Making Collectible Loans.” 

De Witt J. Paul of Beneficial Man- 
agement Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey, was the principal luncheon 
speaker. His topic was “The State 
of the Nation—Consumer Credit-Wise.” 

Carl Taylor, president of the Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, State Bank, in the 
principal address at the association ban- 
quet in the Frederick, warned that it 
is time “this nation decides what it 
more state control or more in- 


Gibson, 


Company, 


wants 
dividual freedom.” 

Some 200 visitors and delegates at- 
tended the banquet at which B. J. Lene- 
han, president, Time Finance Company, 
Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, was master 
of ceremonies. 


Wage and Salary 
Stabilization 
(Continued from page 10) 
after the effective date of such in- 
creases. Forms and instruction sheets 
can be procured at the nearest Wage 
and Hour Office. 

6. Executives: Executives having 
widely varying duties may each be con- 
sidered as a separate unit for the pur- 
pose of computing the 10% cost-of- 
living increase. 

Bonuses 
(Wage Reg. 14 and Salary Reg. 2) 
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1. For employees below the grade of 
Executives: 

a. Discretionary bonuses permitted 
without reports or approval, providing: 

(1) Percentage of employees receiv- 
ing bonuses shall not exceed last year. 

(2) Average amount or percentage 
of bonus not to exceed last year. 

(3) No employee to receive bonus 
in amount or percentage greater than 
paid to any employee last year. 

(4) If bonus to any one employee 
25% or more of total wages paid (ex- 
cluding the bonus) prior Board ap- 
proval required. 

b. Payments according to an estab- 
lished plan under which bonuses are 
computed according to a formula per- 
mitted without approval or reports, pro- 
viding: 

(1) The plan was in operation since 
January 25, 1949, or was communicated 
in writing to the employees before 
January 25, 1951. 

(2) The bonuses must be distributed 
among the employees so that 

(a) the average amount or percent- 

age of bonus not to exceed last 
year; 

(b) no employee to receive bonus 
in amount or percentage greater 
than paid to any employee last 
year: 
if the bonus is 25% or more 
of any employee’s total wages 
(excluding the bonus) the facts 
shall be submitted for post-re- 
view to the nearest Office of the 
Wage and Hour Division. 

2. For the executive class: 

a. Discretionary bonuses may be paid 
without reports or approval, subject 
to the following: 

(1) An employee may receive a bonus 
which is not in excess of his 1950 
bonus. 

(2) In lieu of such a bonus the em- 
ployer may treat as a bonus fund dis- 
tributable in his discretion a sum not 
in excess of the 1950 bonuses paid to 
this class; instead of using the 1950 
bonus as a base, the employer may 


elect to take 13rd of the total bonuses 
paid in any three years from 1946 to 
1950; limitations: 

(a) No employee shall be paid a 
bonus in an amount in excess 
of the highest single bonus paid 
in 1950. 

(b) The allocation of bonuses shall 
conform to the historical pattern 
of the employer. 

(3) Increases or decreases in bonus 

fund: 

If number of employees in this group 
has increased, bonus fund may be in- 
creased by an amount equal to the 
average bonus paid to employees in the 
bonus group multiplied by the increase 
in employees in the bonus group. If 
the number of employees decreased, the 
bonus fund shall be similarly decreased. 
In the event the bonus fund is in 
creased a report setting forth the per- 
tinent facts shall be filed with the Office 
of Salary Stabilization within 30 days 
after payment has been made. 

(4) Time of payment of bonuses 
shall not be advanced. 

b. Contractual bonuses may be paid 
providing there has been no change in 
the method or formula for computation 
since January 25, 1951. 

c. Bonuses paid according to an es 
tablished plan under which allocation 
is of a discretionary nature may be 
paid providing they are not in excess 
of the amount produced by the pre 
scribed formula or the base period 
bonus fund * whichever is /ess, but no 
employee shall be paid a bonus larger 
than the highest bonus paid to any 
employee in the past bonus year and 
the allocation of bonuses shall conform 
to the historical practices of the em- 
ployer in effect on January 25, 1951. 


Records 
1. Records shall be maintained for 
three years covering all increases. 
They must show: 


* 1950 bonus or optional method de 


scribed in 2 a (2). 
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a. Name of employee. 

b. Effective date of increase. 

c. Rate before and after increase. 

d. Job title or job description. 

e. If promotion, employee's title be 
fore and after promotion. In case of 
executive employee, it is necessary that 
the employer shall attach a sworn cet 
tificate to the payroll or personnel rec 
ords, setting forth that the promotion 
was bena fide and the pertinent facts 
must be set forth. 

2. Where reports must be filed with 
the Government—-retain copies. 


3. Records should be maintained 
showing that any bonuses granted were 


in accordance with the Regulations 


Enforcement 


injunction and 
$10,000.00 
fine and year in jail or both. Also 


Enforcement is by 


through criminal penalties 


salaries paid in violation of provisions 
may be disallowed as deductible items 
for income tax purposes. The Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor has authority to inspect 
records, make investigations, etc. 


Special Bulletin Issued on No- 
vember 9, 1951, by Salary Sta- 
bilization Board on Year End 
Bonuses 

This bulletin. which is designated as 
Official Interpretation No. 2, covers the 
employees in the executive class and 
enlarges the bonus regulations here 
tofore issued by providing in effect 


that where a company granted bonuses 
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in 1950 based upon a specified percent- 
salary, that 
formula may be followed this year in 


age of the employee's 
spite of the fact that the employee's 
salary has increased since last year’s 
Thus, a person in the 
executive classification who 


bonus was paid. 
received 
two weeks’ salary may likewise receive 
two weeks’ salary this year notwith- 
standing that the dollar amount of his 
bonus is thus increased. 

The authority does not apply to 
cases where the percentage is related 
to the company’s profits instead of to 
the employee's salary. Such cases are 
subject to the general rule and are 
restricted to the dollar amount given 
in 1950 as shown in the attached out- 
line. 


The Economic Situation 


Today 


Continued from page 35) 
So taxes aren't the way out. You can 
have these taxes, you can raise them, 
and they are going to be raised and the 
revenue will be raised. but it will never, 
under any circumstances, keep pace 
with the increase in spending. So taxes 
aren't the way out. The way out is a 
direct attack on what you are doing. 


Regulation 


Then let me go to one more feature 
before | close. When a government 
spends like this, on this scale, it will 
inevitably, without any question, regu- 
late. You can't spend on a big scale 
When the govern- 
ment of the United States was subsi- 


without regulation. 


dized on a budget of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars a vear. it didn't need 
to regulate anybody, there wasn’t any 
need for regulating. but if you spend 
forty billion, fifty billion, sixty billion a 
Just as 
vou look for new sources of taxes, and 
finally tax them and raise the old rates, 
so you look for new things to regulate. 


year, and more. you regulate. 


We regulate consumption, we regulate 
production, rate of interest—I could go 
on with this no end. 

Let me say a word about consumer 
credit. You know where I stand on 
If you don’t, | haven't done 
I feel 
I don’t 
want to be a citizen in a society which 
regulates me. Look at me as an indi- 
vidual, a typical individual in a sense, 
I work, | make an in- 
I work harder, | make a bigger 

More and more I am relieved 


spending. 
a very good job of advertising. 


even stronger about regulation. 


in this society. 
come: 

income, 
of it. The more I make the more I am 
relieved of. I am relieved of the respon- 
sibility of ever seeing it. That is sup 
posed to be a benefit to me. 1 am one 


of these woebegone people that doesn’t 


consider it a benefit. I am willing to 
assume the responsibility of spending 
the income I earn, all of it, and I hope 
I am not unique in this room or in this 
country. 

So I get part of it taken away, and an 
The more 
| make, the more increments that are 
added to my income. the more of them 
are taken away, until more are taken 
away than what I start with. It is a 
principle that I am against, and I am 
against it one hundred per cent. Then 
what I have got left is worth less to me 


increasing part taken away. 


than it was ten years ago or five years 
ago or two years ago, and I look for 
ward to a continuance of that condition. 
I am against it. 

I say if I am that kind of an indi- 
vidual. I am going to be hard-pressed 
from time to time, and there are other 
individuals who are going to be hard 
What about? To live my 
life. to meet my obligations. 1 don't 


pressed. 


want any government agency, remote 
from me or near to me, which then will 
say to me, “If you are hard up today. 
you can't berrow.” 

That is my personal responsibility. 
After all, 1 have accepted a lot of re 
sponsibility in being a citizen and a 
native of this country and staying here 
and doing my chore. such as it is. I 
don’t want to have my responsibilities 
whittled away from me day after day. 
and I think that goes for the general 
population. There are going to be less 
automobiles in this country for a time. 
Automobile companies 
I don't 
want a Washington agency to say that 


You know why. 
aren't going to get the steel. 


such and such person can buy a car. 
another one can't, another one can buy 
a refrigerator, another can’t have that 
much. If he needs to borrow, let him 
berrow, and the whole business, the 
total amount is a picayune amount. It 
doesn't make any difference in the econ 
omy of the United States. If you add 
a billion dollars to a consumer debt, if 
you maintain the present debts for 
another three, four, five years, what 
does it matter? It doesn’t matter. 
What matters is these big figures; these 
big figures are protected by our political 
representatives through thick and thin, 
and the fire is directed at these small 
things, where those people like to put 
their fingers in and regulate. I believe 
very few people in this room. certainly 
a very small segment of the population 
of the United States have any notion of 
how different their lives are today in 
terms of regulation from what they 
were ten years ago, and how rapidly 
they are moving in the direction of still 
further regulation of their ordinary 
activities. You could tell a wonderful 
tale about it, and it would be worth 
telling to a larger and larger audience. 
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Good Citizenship 


A citizen of this country. if he is con- 
cerned about our future, and everybody 
else’s, had better go to this business of 
spending and not worry about anything 
else. There is where he had best exer- 
cise his duties and responsibilities and 
rights as a citizen, and | advise him of 
one thing, that unless he does it there, 
a lot of our efforts are doomed to failure. 

It is a long, hard read ahead, no mat- 
ter what you do. A road of reform is a 
hard one, and the sooner you begin 
your reform, the better off we are going 


to be 


irony about the 


picture is the in- 


The greatest 
whole Washington 
security of the Federal employees. many 
of whom took their positions in the hope 
Most of them lack 


home. 


of finding security. 
the security of a 
When the budget expires. they 
know where or in what kind of a job 
they will find themselves. The com- 
petition between agencies is surely every 
bit as bitter as the competition between 
mortality rate 


permament 
never 


corporations and the 
among agencies is certainly high. We 
believe that the man back home who 
owns and operates his own peanut stand 
is far more secure and happier than the 
more highly paid Bureau Executive who 
works for the Government in what is 
considered the most exciting city in the 
country and which is certainly a very 
expensive city in which to live. 

Robert Ramspeck, Chairman, 

United States Civil 


Commission. 
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A Glance at What They Are Doing 


B. J. Lenihan, immediate past 
president of N. C. F. A. and President 
of Time Finance Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, was recently named chair- 
man of the March of Dimes Campaign 
of the Jefferson County Chapter, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. Due to the greater incidence of 
polio—and consequent greater need for 
funds, the drive will run for the entire 
month of January. Mr. Lenihan an- 
nounced Jefferson County's goal had 
been doubled for the forthcoming cam- 
paign. Main feature of the drive will 
be a Mother’s March on Polio, requir- 
ing organization of 20,000 
workers to cover the Louisville-Jefferson 


volunteer 
County area. A large number of busi- 
ness, labor, religious, educational and 
civic leaders will participate in putting 
on the campaign. 


Irving S. Michelman, vice-presi- 
dent of Signature Loan Company, has 
been elected to the Committee of Phil- 
lips Brooks House, the student activi- 
ties center of Harvard University. 


Louis S. Leatham, State Bank ex- 
aminer, has been named State Bank 
Commissioner for Utah, by Governor 
J. Bracken Lee, to succeed Roy W. Sim- 
mons, who retired to enter private busi- 
A native of Salt Lake City, Mr. 
Leatham was employed in the Bank 
Commission as an examiner in 1933. 
Prior to that time he was cashier and 
office manager of the Salt Lake offices 
of National Building Savings & Loan 
Association of America. He left the 
Bank Commission in 1935. During 
World War Il, Mr. Leatham was chief 
of the financial institutions branch of 
the Office of U. S. Military Government 
in Hesse, Germany, where he helped 
organize a Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem for that country. He left the Army 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


ness. 


Cc. G. Redmond, manager of 
Capital Finance Corporation at Queens 
Village. New York, has been elected 
president of the Queens Village Lions 
Club for the coming year. Just another 
example of the high esteem and regard 
in which he is held by fellow business- 


men, 


Russell G. Carlisle has severed his 
connection with Interstate Finance Cor 
poration, Evansville, Indiana, to go into 
the insurance business in Henderson, 
Kentucky. In appreciation for his 
nearly a quarter-century of service to 
Interstate. Russ Carlisle was presented 
with two desks and chairs for his new 
insurance office in Henderson. Richard 
E. Meier made the presentation, in the 


form of a check, at the Interstate Man- 
agement Clinic. Mr. Carlisle was also 
given a desk pen set, bearing the en- 
graved words “for 24 years’ faithful 
service” and the Interstate service pin 
emblem. 


The Long Beach Loan and Fi- 
nance Exchange of Long Beach, 
California, held its sixth annual din- 
ner dance at the Lakewood Country 
Club in September. There were 261 
present to enjoy the evening of feasting, 
dancing and entertainment. The Ex- 
which now has 42 
represents both national and local com- 
Beach, Bellflower, 
Downey, Compton, Torrance and San 
Pedro. It is affiliated with the Long 
Beach Credit Karl M. 
Gibbs, manager of the Credit Associa- 
tion, is Exchange. 
Leslie Whadcock, manager of the House 
hold Finance Corporation, and president 
of the Exchange, presided. Charles Ben- 
nett, manager of the Seaboard Finance 


change members, 


panies in Long 


Association. 


secretary of the 


Company, was chairman of the program 
and arrangements committee. The Ex 
change elected C. M. (Bud) Parker, 
manager of Pacific Finance Loans, as 
its president for the ensuing year. 


Interstate Finance Corporation, 
Evansville, can well be proud of the 
fact that its 1950 Annual Report, 
an anniversary report entitled, “30 
Years of Progress,” has been approved 
by the school authorities of Evansville 
for use by social science students in all 
The booklet 


will be used as a classroom aid in help 


seven local high schools. 


ing students in a city-wide essay con 
test on the subject of “My Opportunities 
in Evansville.” 
sored by the Evansville Manufacturers 
and Employer's Association of which 
member and includes 
student visits to the headquarters offices 


The project is spon 


Interstate is a 


of sponsor-companies. 
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Just a group of people with their backs turned 
but 


If YOU told them about your Association, wouldn't they turn around and listen to you? 
Have you ever tried it? 


No, we don’t mean go out and make a speech. 
No, we don’t mean make yourself a bore at a party. 


No. we don’t mean stand on a soap box, 
but 


John T. Snite, General Membership Chairman for the coming year, is asking that each present member of 
NCFA speak to ONE or TWO non-members in his community who might be interested in becoming mem- 


bers and see what happens. 


The gain in membership in the last two years has set records. Chairman Snite’s Committee is out to tumble 


those records and set a new one of its own. 


HE NEEDS YOUR HELP 








